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part printed by themselves, as an appendix to the commentary, and in 
part are interwoven with it. The purely philological, archaeological, 
and critical notes are printed in a smaller type at the bottom of the 
page. The commentary, which is practical rather than critical, is 
mainly a compilation from numerous German and English writers, 
among whom Stier and Lange, Trench and Alexander, are perhaps the 
most prominent. The author himself cannot be regarded as a thorough 
and accurate scholar ; and occasionally his errors are surprising. For 
example, speaking of the manuscripts of the New Testament, he says, 
" Of the existing manuscripts none are written on papyrus, but on vel- 
lum or paper of later origin Not more than six manuscript frag- 
ments on vellum are known to be extant." (Page 16.) Now the fact 
is, that of the manuscripts of the New Testament which have come down 
to us, a large majority are written, not on paper, but on vellum or parch- 
ment. There are more than five hundred manuscripts of this class 
containing the Gospels in whole or in part. (See the Catalogue of 
MSS. prefixed to Scholz's edition of the Greek Testament.) In his 
note on Matt. i. 1, after explaining the meaning of the word " Christ " 
as " the Anointed," Dr. Nast remarks : " In a similar sense in which 
Jesus was called ' Christ,' believers are called ' Christians,' ' Anointed 
ones.' " (!) The work of Dr. Nast is of little value in a philological 
or critical point of view ; but as a popular and practical commentary 
it will, perhaps, compare not unfavorably with most of those in common 



8. — A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Hark- 
ness, Ph. D., Professor in Brown University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 355. 

Many of our readers well remember that old companion of their 
school-boy days, Gould's edition of Adam's Latin Grammar. It was 
a good book in its day, much superior to its immediate predecessor, 
and rendered excellent service in classical education. The manual of 
the Messrs. Andrews and Stoddard, which took its place, was a far bet- 
ter work, constructed on a more scientific basis, and with high claims 
to completeness and accuracy in the exposition of the principles of the 
language. It is far from our purpose to find fault with this well-known 
book, but we think that, with all its acknowledged merits, H is destined 
to give place, after its long career of usefulness, to the work of Professor 
Harkness, now before us. 

A new Grammar has been needed, conformed to the present advanced 
state of Latin philology, and the difficult task seems at length to have 
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fallen into hands well fitted for its execution. The book of Professor 
Harkness is no mere compilation, no clever rifacciamento of the excel- 
lent Latin Grammars which have appeared in Germany during the last 
twenty-five years. With these works he is manifestly well acquainted ; 
he has diligently used them, and indeed, as we learn from his Pref- 
ace, he has formed his views of philology, in great measure, under the 
moulding influence of the German masters. But every one who care- 
fully examines this Grammar will rest in the assured conviction that it 
is a genuine production of the author's, the conception wrought out in 
whole, and in the parts, in his own mind, and executed in a spirit of 
independent scholarship. It is the fruit of study and reflection, united 
with many years' experience in the business of instruction ; and it will 
commend itself to the wants of the mature scholar, as well, as of the 
pupil in the class-room. It comes nearer than any Latin Grammar we 
have seen in English to the merit of being an organic work, in which 
the phenomena which make up the body of the language are treated 
in their necessary connection with those principles which underlie them 
and give them all their vitality. This method of treatment has secured 
the requisite completeness of system, and an orderly procedure in the 
development of the forms and the constructions of the language. These 
merits, with others which flow from them, are especially illustrated in 
the Syntax ; and though perhaps not better treated than the Etymol- 
ogy, yet, on account of the importance and the. difficulty of this part 
of Latin grammar, we commend the author's discussion of it to classi- 
cal teachers and scholars, being assured that it will bear the severest 
scrutiny. Pursuing the strictest method of analysis, the author first 
unfolds the doctrine of the sentences in general, and thence proceeds to 
discuss, in successive chapters, the syntax of the parts of speech of 
which the sentence is composed; first presenting each subject in general 
outline, and then discussing it in detail in the subdivisions. The reader 
is troubled with no arbitrary distinctions, but finds the constructions 
exhibited with simplicity and naturalness, because in conformity with 
the genius of the language itself. Take as a single instance, and this not 
a marked one perhaps, the treatment of the Predicate Genitive under 
the Syntax of Nouns, and compare it with the common explanations 
of the constructions which come under that head, and you will see how 
clear and simple, and how true to the language, is the author's method 
of unfolding the principles of Latin syntax. We think that every 
teacher will admire the brevity and conciseness of expression in the 
statement of the rules, and the nice care with which the examples are 
selected and translated. It is also a very good practical feature of the 
book, that at the close of the Syntax all the rules are given in a body. 
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If we were writing an article, instead of a notice, we should like to 
dwell at some length upon the author's admirable treatment of the Sub- 
junctive Mood, — that crux of the teacher's patience, and yet more of 
the pupil's. It has been our fortune to read many good Latin Grammars, 
but we have never seen one in which this intricate subject was better 
discussea, and we know none in English in which it is treated so well. 
The substantial idea of the Mood is first briefly and clearly stated, and 
then, under nine heads, all its uses are developed out of this idea. "We 
call attention to the discussion of the " Subjunctive of Purpose or Re- 
sult," and especially the view presented of what is called " Mixed Pur- 
pose " and " Mixed Result " ; also to the " Subjunctive by Attraction," 
and to the " Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse." 

The publishers and author deserve the thanks of teachers and pupils 
for the superior mechanical execution of this work. And in saying 
this we do not refer merely to the excellence of the printing, but espe- 
cially to the skilful advantage which has been taken of the varieties 
of type in distinguishing the divisions and subdivisions, and most of all 
in the paradigms, by presenting so distinctly to the eye, by a difference 
of type, the stems and the endings of the inflected forms. 

We are well aware of the inconveniences incident to a change in 
text-books, especially a grammar ; many teachers find the idea of such 
a change very distasteful, and prefer to go on undisturbed in the well- 
worn, familiar ways of instruction. But this work has such claims to 
attention, that no one really interested in classical education can afford 
to put it aside ; and though it may have to wait awhile, till teachers are 
willing to break up old associations, we feel sure that it will ultimately 
win its way to general use in the schools and colleges of the country. 

We hope that Professor Harkness will carry out the plan mentioned 
in his Preface, of preparing a smaller Grammar for the use of those 
who do not have in view a collegiate course of study. 



9. — A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery, from 
the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth Century. Ad- 
dressed to the Bight Reverend Alonzo Potter, D. £>., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. By 
John Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vermont. New York. 1864. 12mo. pp. vii., 37G. 

To a thoughtful mind, few books more saddening than this have been 
produced even by the party spirit of these agitated and reckless times. 
In it a high dignitary of a Christian Church, claiming for himself direct 



